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enees with the two notaries, and, pressed "by them, she hows them the infamy of their conduct, and declares hat she will never give her daughter to a man capable f soiling the honour of the mother to obtain the .aughter. They are forced to retract to Prudhomme, nd the mother, to secure the tranquillity of her hus-'aud, is forced to separate from, her sou. That is the main play; but, you understand, there is n enormous quantity of situations, scenes, movements. iervants are mixed up in it. It is a picture of our Tesent bourgeoisie. There is a return of Adolphe's ather, which complicates everything, and brings about he denouement. There is a horrible scene in which 'rudhornme, in order to get light on his wife's passion, imposes the marriage of brother and sister, and arms imself with his wife's terror. There is also the most raitful of all subjects, great ridicule of men and things iirou gh Prudhomme's magniloquence. Madame Prud-.orame is the Ce'lirnene of the bank, the true character f our women of the present day. But there is, above 11, a keen satire on manners and morals. Prudhomme, .ccepting this false disaster, vanquished by the superi-rity of his wife, is a figure that was lacking to the tage. The solid happiness, marred by the slander of elf-interested persons and restored by them for their wn interests, has the true ring of comedy. Mademoiselle Prudhomme does not marry. Apparently, all his is vague; but the vagueness and want of outline is
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hat of the "Misanthrope," the plot of which is in ten ines. The role of Madame Prudhomme, who is forty rears old, can be played only by Mademoiselle Mars; >ut, with her tacit maternity, crushed down at every noment, she can be superb.
Ecco, cam, the card on which I am about to stake my rhole future; for I have but that chance left, so deplor-ible is the state of the publishing business now; and I
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